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WHAT HUMANE 


ts WORKERS ARE DOING 


Pd 


The Animal .-Rescue / League, 


which was started about one year ago, has 


Berkshire 


made splendid progress, thanks to the untir- 
ing efforts of the president, Mrs. Iranktin 
“Couch, of Dalton, the secretary and treasurer, 
Mrs. A. F. Bennett, and the executive com- 
mittee, Miss Kate C. Brown, Miss Louisa H. 
Walker and Mrs. Jane A. Maxim, all of Pitts- 
field, which city. is the headquarters of the 
‘work. Since last November more than sixty 
stray dogs and cats have been rescued from 
the streets; six marble drinking basins for 
dogs have been placed in different quarters 
ot ‘iMescityiea consideraple cum has beensex: 
pended in literature on the care of animals 
birds 
schools in and outside the city, and it is now 


and protection of and distributed in 
proposed to hire an agent to travel through- 
out Berkshire County attending to cases of 
cruelty which: the Masses) Pa @ Aa agente 


Mir 
promised to give $100 toward the salary of 


Springfield cannot cover. Angell has 
this “agent forpthe. first. year if. the rest can 


be raised. 


Louisville, Kentucky, has started an Animal 
Rescue League,'‘Mrs. Mary F. Rogers, who has 
, visited the Boston League, being the head of 
it. Their first work has been to place drink- 
ing fountains at about twelve different stations 
in the city. Their fountains include a cup for 
drivers, a basin for horses and’a lower basin 
‘for dogs. This is a fine beginning of what 
“promises to be a great work for the comfort 


of two-footed and four-footed dwellers in that— 


city. 

Dr. Stillman, president of the American 
Humane Association, has issued a leaflet en- 
ited shea Truth. “About Bull 
Fights,’ which every one who contemplates 
visiting Mexico or any place where these de- 
grading and horribly cruel scenes take place 
should read. At the head of the leaflet is this 


Mexican 
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statement: “The most degrading and barbar- 
ous sport which disgraces civilization and is 
kept in existence by the patronage of Ameri- 
can tourists. How long shall these things 
be? When will mankind learn that nothing 
justifies us torture of our fellow 
creatures? This leaflet may be procured from 
the American Humane Association, Albany, 
N. Y¥. Single. copies are’ sent 1Tee ps amuaien 
made for larger quantities. 


in cruel 


Mr. Henry C. Merwin, président vormthe 
Work Horse Parade, is continuing this year 
the excellent work for horses he began in 
Maine a year or two ago, sending a paid agent, 
Dr. J. H. Rollin, about that State loekimowus 
cases of old and neglected horses, and horses 
that are known to be abused, and prosecuting 
the owners of such horses when he cannot 
remedy the evil in a more peaceful way. Like 
all who are carrying on humane work of this 
sort, the lack of money is deeply felt, and in 
a convincing circular Mr. Merwin makes an 
appeal to summer residents and prominent 
residents of Maine to send money to his ad- 
dress, Weld, Franklin (Co... iMamienee ser 
October 1 to State House, Boston, Room 356. 
A Letter from West Branch, Washington 

Some of our readers will remember about 
Mr. and Mrs. Irons, who travel about the coun- 
try in a van with a pair of. good horses and 
their cat, who usually accompanies them, and 
who do an immense amount of missionary 
work for our four-footed friends on their jour- 
neys through the country. I will quote from 
a letter just received from her, and I wish very 
much that it might be the means of bringing 
us some money to use in our humane educa- 
tional work, which is very much larger than 
It is possible that some 
people will say we should leave this work to 
other societies, but the stories that I. have 
written for children are unique, and are almost 
the only story leaflets ever published for this 
We have had a very great cail for 
them; thousands of them have been circulated 


is generally known. 


purpose. 


in schools and given to children outside of 
schools in city and country, and we could cir- 
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culate a great many more if we had the money 
to spend in that way. We cannot afford to 
give away many copies of Our Fourfooted 
Friends, yet that also has been highly praised 
all over this country, and, as will be‘seen by 
this letter, we could do an immense amount 
of good with it were the means provided. 
There are other stories which might be pub- 
lished which would do as much good as those 
mentioned in this letter, if we had the money 
to publish them with, but we need money in 
so many directions for the work in which we 
are engaged—money for the dogs, and money 
for the horses—money for our Home of Rest, 
which is doing an immense amount of good— 
everywhere this need is felt and the great 
strain of anxiety how to meet the calls that 
are made upon us, which we feel as if we must 
listen to, is so wearing that it seems almost 
cruel that we should be so hampered for 
means. Again and again we see wills leaving 
large sums of money everywhere but to the 
Animal Rescue League, and we receive prac- 
tically nothing in that way, neither do we get 
many donations of money. The membership 
fees are something we have to depend upon, 
and these with the fair, and the generosity of 
the few who have remembered us with annual 
donations of money, keep us from utter dis- 
couragement. Why cannot some person of 
large means come forward with a large sum 
and lift this heavy burden of anxiety from our 
shoulders?—A, H. S. 


From Mrs. Iron’s Letter 


“Many times if our work could be followed 
up by sending Our Fourfooted Friends for a 
few months and other literature, I am sure 
it would do a great deal of good. If you think 
the friends who have means could and would 
establish such a fund in your hands to pay 
for Our Fourfooted Friends and other litera- 
ture you could send, I would be so glad to send 
you a large number of addresses, where one 
or more are interested who would see that 
this reading matter is well placed. I am en- 
closing such a list in this with explanations 
of each address. Shall be glad to have you 
send your paper as many months as you 


feel you can to each of the addresses I am. 
enclosing, and such other literature as you 
haye to, spare to send free. I could#send in: 
a list every few weeks if others will help you 
so it will not be too heavy a tax upon you. 
Our financial burden is so heavy and hard to- 
carry I do not feel like adding to yours, for I 
realize you must have the same difficulties in. 
your work that we have in ours. 

I expect to receive second class mail this- 
evening and will, most likely, get that which 
you so kindly sent. I thank you now for it all. 


Later. I have received the literature yow 
sent and am more pleased with it than 
I can, tell, I wish I could..leave copies of. 
every leaflet you sent in every home we visit.. 
“Breaking Horses with Kindness” is especially 
needed in this great Northwest, where nearly 
all the horses are raised wild on the range. 
“The Grocer’s Boy“ is another that I wish I 
could put in the hands of every grocer. And 
“Old Jessie’s Christmas,” “Harold’s Dream,” 
“Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation,” “Prof. Frog” 
and “About Poor Puss” are all splendid. Have 
had the last three before from Miss E. And 
your report is excellent. I most heartily en- 


dorse them all and will make them do all the 
good possible. 


ain eid 2 


FOR YOUNGER 
READERS 


The Young Naturalists 


There were a dozen or more high school 
girls, seated in the edge of a wood, their in- 
sect nets and specimen boxes lying around 
them, while they were nibbling cheese sand- 
wiches and vanilla wafers. 

They were out for specimens, and, in nearly 
every box, reposed some captive longing for’ 
liberty. The girls were talking and laughing 
gaily, giving scarce a thought to the pretty 
tiny creatures they had captured. 

“Oo-oo-h!”? screamed one, springing to her 
feet and seizing a net. 


“QO-h-hh!” exclaimed the others, likewise 
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seizing their nets, and all jumping over into a 
clover field. 

“Did you ever see such a magnificent fel- 
said the first, as she trampled down the 
clover tops, closely followed by the others; 
but, just as the pretty thing settled, and she 
man 


low ?” 


was~ about +o turn her’ :net over it, a 
sprang in view, brandishing a pitch-fork. 

“Leave that air thing alone. It’s mine,” he 
shouted. 


The girls halted as quickly as if they had 


been shot, amazement written all over their 


faces. 
VN Ours = Saidvonenor the, ois, 
Pie seiiiie: This field belon igs to me and 


ablothat is in it, é€xcept you girls, and you are 
trespassers. The sooner you get-out the bet- 
ter.” | 

“But we wanted that beautiful butterfly for 
We haven’t any like it.” 
Beats all creation, what you 
think 


I can understand now why God 


a specimen. 
roti avelurelie 
young ones, who are gittin’ an education, 
you can do. 
Almighty doesn’t let his angels come down 
once in a while, for us to just git a look at ’em. 
It wouldn’t do at all, or you young ‘uns would 
be grabbin’ ’em up for specimens, stickin’ pins 
through their bodies and fastening them to the 
wall to look at. If you want to study nature, 
why don’t you draw and paint the pretty crit- 
ters, or, bring out your kodacks and take snap 
The butterflies belong to God, 
every one of them, and he just sent them here 
to be looked at and not to be handled. You 
can't touch one of ’em without hurtin’ 
they are so tender and delicate.” 

One girl was trying to hide her tin box in 
the folds of her skirt. . 

“What you got in there?” asked the man. 

‘The girl took the lid off, and showed a 
bright plumed butterfly. 

“There! look at that,” he exclaimed, indig- 
nantly: “broken one of her wings, and scat- 
tered her pretty feathers around like powder. 
Poor thing! She’ll die’ I am a naturalist,. too. 
I can tell you the name of every bird and but- 
terfly in these parts, and I don’t catch ’em, 
either. I wish there was somebody to catch 
high school: boys and girls, sometimes, and 


shots of them? 


"em, 
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then, maybe, they’d know how it feels.” 

Then the girls, hindered so unexpectedly in 
their sport, turned and fled from the field. 

They sat down again at the edge -of the 
wood and every one took a look at her speci- 
men, 

“We can remember how they look. We can 
watch them as they light on the flowers. Let 
us give them their freedom,” said Mary Louise, 
and draw and paint them from memory.” 

That is the reason, those dozen girls re- 
turned to school that afternoon, their speci- 
men boxes empty, and handed in to their 
teacher, paintings, instead of half dead butter- 
flies, which pleased the teacher, who was a 
humane woman, much better. 


A. C. CC. Markell. 


Why Nero and | are not on Speaking Terms 
“Master,” quoth the auld hound, 
“And how will ye go?” 
“Over moss, over moor, 
To-court my new tes. 

Nero and*l are not on speaking terms any 
more, and it is very awkward, for we live quite 
close to each other, and we used to be very 
intimate friends, and to spend allwenmepare 
time together, but now, of course, that is im- 
possible, though I, in my secret ieartemnees 
Nero very much, and I suspect that he misses 
ie | 

However, after what happened last Monday 


I can never speak to him again—that i is, unless: 


he makes a very humble apology. 

But as no one will understand what I am 
ialking (or rather barking) about, unless J ex- 
plain, [ ‘might as well begin at the peg ma ae 
and tell the whole story. 

Nero is ‘a large black Newfoundland, and 
Tam a little white fox-terrier’ with one brown 
spot, like a hat, right in the centre of my head, 
and because of that spot they call me “Hattie,” 
though T don’t like the name at all. But they 
didn’t consult me One its ends so I am forced 
to answer it. 

Though Nero is so much larger than I am, 
that’ never hindered’ our being very good 
friends, indeed, as often as not, when my mas- 
ter wanted me, he would have to go over to 
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Nero’s house to look for me, and if Nero were 
not to be found he would generally be over 
with me. 

There are other people in Nero’s family, 
but he is especially the property of Miss 
Eleanor, whom he calls his mother, and my 
master and I live alone, except for Mary, the 
cook, and Thomas, the “odd” man (and he ts 
very odd) and Mrs. Dick, the housekeeper. 
And my master had a way of saying to me of 
an evening :— 

Siete Jonely here, Hattie, by our. two 
selves? Let’s go over to Nero’s house”—(he 
always said. ‘Nero’s house,’ not “Miss Elean- 
or’s—) and of course I was very glad to go, 
and while the family sat around, either in the 
library or on the piazza, Nero and I would 
curl up in front of the fire, or take moonlight 
strolls together, as the case might be. But 
I couldn’t help noticing, about a month or so 
ago, that my master went over to Nero’s house 
oftener ‘than ever. 

One night, just as we were coming away, 
and just after Mr. Barnard had shut the front 
door upon ts, I saw something white lying 
upon the piazza, right in front of the chair 
where Miss Eleanor had been sitting that even- 
ing, so of course, as | always consider it to be 
my duty when I see anything lying around, I 
picked it up and brought it to my master. 

Meee tOok tt trom ine i saw that it was a 
handkerchief, and that it had “E. B.” marked 
on the corner, so I came to the conclusion it 
must belong to Miss Eleanor. But my master 
acted in the strangest way over that handker- 
chief! He patted my head, and said very 
softly (I guess he didn’t want Mr. Barnard to 
hear him), “Hattie, you dear creature, you 
have given me what I prize above all else!” 
and then he actually kissed the thing, the way 
he kisses me, and ended by putting it in his 
pocket, which I thought was very dishonest 
in my master, for he ought to have returned 
it; however, I said to myself: “He’s pro’bly 
going to give it back to Miss Eleanor tomor- 
row. He thinks it would make old Mr. Bar- 
nard too cross to be knocked up again, it is 
so late now,” and so I trotted home beside 
my master without saying anything to him 


about it. (He always declares he can under- 
stand what | mean when I bark, just as well 
as if | talked human talk.) 

As we went out at the gate I heard Nero 
barking in what sounded a very angry man- 
ner, and I wondered what he meant, but he 
was shut up inside the house, and I couldn’t 
go back to ask him. | 

When we got home my master went into 
the study and sat down, and of course I ran 
in after him, and jumped up on his knee, even 
before he called to me to come. Then he be- 
gan stroking my head in an absent-minded 
kind of way, as if he didn’t know exactly what 
he was doing, and at last he said, more to him- 
self than to me: 

“Tomorrow I must do it. I can’t go on like 
this any longer. If it must be ‘No,’ I had bet- 
ter have it over with and know the worst at 
once: 

‘He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts too small, 


That dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all.’ ” 


“Bow-wow!” said I, for I thought prob’ly 
he expected an answer. 

“You wish me success, don’t you, Hattie?” 
he went on, still rubbing my head. “You love 
her, too. It would make you happy to have 
her say ‘yes;’ wouldn’t it?” 

“Say “yes’ to what, and who is to say it?” 
I wondered, for he didn’t explain any further; 
but I was sharp enough to guess that he must 
mean Miss Eleanor; for who else could he 
mean? and it is. quite true that I like Miss 
Eleanor, so I licked his hand and wagged my 
tail, to show him that I was quite willing to 
give him my approval, but before we could 
say any more there was a loud tap at the door, 
and without waiting for an answer, Mrs. Dick 
came in. : 

“Sakes alive, Mr. Westcott!’ she exclaimed. 
“Don’t you know what time of night it is? 
It’s gone eleven. Do you mean to sit here all 
night, may I ask, sir?” 

My master looked quite annoyed. 

“T really can’t see what it matters,” he said. 

“It matters to me,” said Mrs. Dick: “You 
know very well, sir, that I can never be easy 
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to go to bed until I know that everything is 
quite safe about the house; and—no, I can’t 
trust you, sir. You might very like leave the 
window open—look at it now’’—she went over 
and closed it as she spoke—‘“or you might set 
something afire with those nasty cigars of 
yours. Please go on now, sir, and let me see 
that everything’s as it should be, and close up 
for the night.” 

My master made a face, but he could not 
‘help himself. Neither could I. Mrs. Dick is 
a tyrant. So we got up and went up stairs. 
‘And as we went I said to myself: “Well, if 
that question master is going to ask Miss 
‘Eleanor means that she’s going to come here 
and look after us instead of Mrs. Dick, I’m 
sure I’ll be only too glad!’ 

The next day was just as beautiful as pos- 
‘sible. It was September, and it was cool in 
the mornings. The woods were beginning to 
turn scarlet and yellow instead of green, and 
the golden rod and purple aster were bloom- 
ing everywhere. The sun was shining bright- 
ly, and the wind just blowing enough to be 
‘pleasant, and the country did look so pretty. 
TI notice these things sometimes, though I am 
only a little dog. 
~ But I was very much surprised and quite 
‘disappointed to find that my master didn’t 
mean to hurry over to Miss Eleanor’s right 
after breakfast. I didn’t expect him to go be- 
fore, for breakfast is a very important meal 
to me, and I shouldn’t care to take it any- 
where but at home. I don’t care much about 
my lunch, for my master is always out then, 
and Mrs. Dick gives me my food, and some- 
how it doesn’t taste nearly so nice;and at din- 
ner, especially lately, we have been apt to be 
over at Nero’s house, and as they don’t ap- 
prove of late dinners for dogs, Nero doesn’t 
have any, so I don’t either, but breakfast is 
my favorite meal. Then master and I are all 
alone, and I sit on the table beside him, and 
drink out of his finger-bowl, and get tid-bits 
from his plate. But this morning master 
didn’t seem to care much about his breakfast, 
which was all the better for me, for I ate it 
all up for him. And after breakfast he got 
his hat and started for the station as usual. 


(Master goes into town to his office every 
day, and comes home every afternoon.) I 
went out on the piazza with him, and looked 
up at -him and barked, which meant, “Why 
don’t you go right over now?” 

“No, no, Hattie,” said my master. “I have 
some important business today which cannot 
be cancelled even for this. But I am coming 
home as early as possible—and then—oh, 
Hattie!” 

He said no more, but kissed: my nose and 
hurried away. 


(To be continued. ) 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


‘| 


Don’t Kill the Spiders 

They are as beautiful and interesting as 
any of our wild animals and do no harm. 
The popular beliefs in regard to their bites 
have very little foundation in fact. The writer, 
in forty years’ acquaintance with spiders, has 
never been bitten by one and has never seen 
a spider-bite that caused more trouble than 
the scratch of a pin. The natural food of 
spiders is freshly killed insects and these they 
kill by biting, but they have no instinct that 
leads them to bite larger animals and it is safe 
to say that they never bite the human skin 
unless attacked or injured. A spider on the 
face or hands is not there seeking for a chance 
to bite, but has dropped there by accident and 
walks about as it would on a’ tree or Stone; 
and eventually walks off again. 

The larger spiders are able to bite the skin 
and will do so if provoked or carelessly 
handled, and the usual effect of their bites is 
like that of the stings of mosquitoes or bees: 
there is swelling around the bitten spot which 
smarts or itches for a few hours and usually 
gets well by the next day. But if spiders are 
let alone or handled gently with the same care 
as dogs and cats they will not bite. 

The colors and markings of spiders are as 
various and brilliant as the colors of birds. 
The majority of them are marked in grays and 
browns like the bark, stones and leaves among 
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which they live; but there are many, especially 
among the jumping spiders that have brilliant 
contrasts of white and black, red and black 
and yellow and black. The spiders that live 
on flowers are some of them bright yellow 
or white with pink markings, and those that 
live on the ground have scales that change 
their color in the sunshine and shine like the 
grains of sand. 

Many spiders make cobwebs and get their 
living from the insects which fly into them. 
The round webs that you see are made 
fresh every night and are seen to the best. ad- 
vantage early in the morning before they have 
dried. This one has just over it a nest in 
which the spider hides during the day. As 
the sun rises the cobwebs dry and become 
transparent, so that only the coarsest ones 
are noticed in the middle of the day. Cobwebs 
near the ground in a grass field are signs of a 
pleasant day. The webs are there all the time 
but are only visible on a dewy morning, which 
usually comes before a pleasant day. 

The silk from which spiders make their 
webs is produced in great quantities and even 
those spiders that do not make cobwebs use 
it for a variety of purposes. In walking about 
they often spin a thread behind them, and 
when the sun is low threads of silk can be 
seen blowing out from bushes or passing from 
one branch to another. On these threads 
spiders pass from tree to tree and sometimes 
hang their webs between plants several feet 
apart. Spiders line their nests with silk and 
when confined in a box or bottle are not com- 
fortable until they have threads crossing it 
in all’ directions. ‘Fhe eggs of spiders are 
enclosed in bags of silk, in which they remain 
until the young are hatched and able to move 
about. Spiders live usually but one year, and 
different kinds mature at different seasons. 
Some species leave the cocoon in May and 
become adult in July or August. They lay 
their eggs in the fall and all die before winter. 
Other species leave the cocoon in the middle 
of the summer and pass the following winter 
half grown in a torpid condition, hidden under 
leaves and bark near the ground, becoming 
adult early the next spring. 

The silk of spiders can be drawn out from 


their spinning organs and made into thread’ 
and cloth like the common silk from cater- 
pillars, but this cannot be economically done 
on account of the difficulty of feeding and rais- 
ing the spiders. 

The number of spiders is enormous, and 
they have an important influence in keeping 
down the number of flying insects of all kinds. 
Spiders vary in size from that of.a pinhead 
to an inch in length, and eat insects in pro- 
portion to their size. In New England there 
are about four hundred species, and a hundred 
species may be found in the neighborhood of 
any house in the country. 

A Simple Remedy 

A zealous worker for our fourfooted friends 
is Emily Webb, a Quaker lady of Wilmington, 
Delaware, and she sends the following useful 
information to this magazine: 

A cat in her neighborhood ate some poison 
put down for roaches and she writes: “I 
was sitting quietly watching the many kit- 
ties, after their full breakfast of calves’ hearts 
and lambs’ liver—each seeking a_ favorite 
place to rest through the long summer day. f 
was thinking how much they did for us, and 
how little we did for them, when a loud knock- 
ing drew me to the door, and Mr. H. walked 
hurriedly sin beating. a ‘cats in) his arms, | :A 
magnificent creature—eyes like a panther and 
coat like satin. It had eaten roach poison and 
was a pretty sick cat, and had eaten no food 
for three days. The question was could he 
be cured? I told Mr. H. I would try what I 
thought would be a certain remedy, so I mixed 
up a ball of sulphur and butter about the size 
of the end of my finger and told him to lay the 
cat down on his arm and I would try to get 
the ball in its mouth—a little exertion and in 
it went to the great joy of Emily Webb.” 

In a later mail, replying to a note from the 
editor, she says: 

“Thee asks for the proportions of sulphur 
and butter. I mixed a pretty stiff ball—not 
stiff enough to choke the cat—but just to hold 
together to get in his mouth.” 


Give all your animals plenty of fresh water. 
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This is Mildred Lyons of Montrose, Penn., taken on-her fifth 
birthday with her two pet kittens. 


HUMANE 


rad EDUCATION ad 


Sketches for the Fall Hunters 


As she walked one golden noon by the Sasso 
Scritto, clothed with its myrtle and thyme and 
its quaint cacti with their purple heads of 
fruit, the shining sea beside her, and above 
her the bold arbutus-covered heights, with 
the little bells of the sheep sounding on their 
sides, she saw a large fish, radiant as a gem, 
with seyesslike rubies: sone. mensshad> jin ea 
hook was in its golden gills, and they had tied 
its tail to the hook so that it could not stir, 
and they had put it ina pail of water that it 
might not die too quickly,—die ere they could 
sell it. A little further on she saw a large 
green-and-gold snake, one of the most harm- 


less of all earth’s creatures, that only asked 


to creep into the sunshine, to sleep in its hole 
in the rock, to live out its short, innocent life 
under the honey smell of the rosemary; the 
same men stoned it to death, heaping the 
pebbles and broken sandstone on it, and it 
perished slowly in long agony, being large 
and tenacious of dite. “Yet a. little fiuptiemeas 
again, she saw a big square trap of netting, 
with a blinded chaffinch as decoy. The trap 
was full of birds, some fifty or sixty of them; 
all kinds of birds, from the plain brown min- 
strel, beloved of the poets, to the merry and 
amber-winged oriole, from the dark gray or 
russet-bodied fly-catcher and winchat to the 
glossy and handsome jay, cheated and caught 
as he was going back to the North; they had 
been trapped, and would be strung on a string 
and sold for a copper coin the dozen; and of 
many of them the wings or the legs were 
broken and the eyes were already dim. The 
men who had taken them were seated on the 
thymy turf, grinning like apes, with pipes in 
their mouths and a flask of wine between — 
their knees. 

She passed on, helpless. 

She thought of words that Joconda had 


once quoted to her, words which said that 


men were made in God’s likeness! . 

In the loneliness and meditation of her life 
the pity of her nature deepened, and her scorn 
of cowardice grew still stronger. She was 
brave, self-reliant, and tender to all those 
creatures whom the human race, because it un- 
derstands not their language, chooses to call 
dumb. Of the human beast she had not fear, 
but a great mistrust—From “In Maremma,” 
by “Ouida.” | 


Mr. Long had a good opportunity to shoot 
a bear, but he refrains and gives his reason :— 

“That was the whole trouble. I had stopped 
to watch him instead of shooting at the first 
good chance; and the moment you stop to 
watch an animal with any sympathetic or 
human interest, you forget all about your rifle, 
and the longer you watch the harder it is to 
bring yourself to shoot.” 

Mr. W. J. Long relates his experience when 
hunting ducks :— . 
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“As the light brightened in the east other 
and more worthy hunters had appeared 
stealthily. First a wild and half-starved cat 
caught my eye, crouching in a tuft of dry 
wobski grass, staring hungerly at my decoys 
with fierce unblinking eyes. For some of the 
summer visitors here have an atrocious way 
of bringing cats with them and then turning 
the creatures adrift when they flit away with 
the birds to their winter homes. These aban- 
doned cats haunt the gutters and back yards 
for one season, then finding the hand of every 
man and the tooth of every dog against them, 
they take to the swamps and rear their broods 
of savage, round-headed offspring, and pick 
up a wild living from the tides and birds and 
rabbits.” 

He tells a remarkable story about a bear 
caught in a trap, which probably his critics 
will refuse to believe, and it certainly taxes 
heavily the faith even of one who is prepared 
to accept any intelligent action on the part of 
the four-footed animals. This bear, caught in 
one of those mean and cruel steel traps, and 
finding he could not drag the log that 
weighted it through the woods, picked up the 
log and marched off with it, carrying it under 
one arm. But he could not make very rapid 
progress, and Mr. Long says :— 

“So we found him at last, limping bravely 
forward. He was walking upright, like a huge 
monkey, the trap on one paw, the heavy clog 
under his free arm, and the chain clanking 
against his breast as he walked, as if he were 
handcuffed. There is small glory for man 
in the incident. My own sympathies were 
entirely with the bear, and our trapper’s cun- 
ning seemed to us a mean and detestable thing 
as I tried unsuccessfully to free the splendid 
brute, and offered the old hunter twice the 
bounty if he could devise any way of remoy- 
ing the trap without at the same time being 
brained or scalped by a blow from Moween’s 
free paw.’—From “Whose Home is the Wil- 
derness?” by William J. Long. Published by 
Messrs. Ginn & Company. 


Feed your household pets regularly. They are 


hunery as well as you. 


A Friend 


Have you ever been so fortunate as to have 
the friendship of a dog? The feeling of love 
and friendship is attributed usually to human 
beings alone, but anyone who has ever been 
loved by a dog will bear me out in the state- 
ment that there is no tenderer devotion than 
his, no deeper affection or more unselfish at- 
tachment. He obeys like a child, defends like 
a tiger, is happy when you are happy and mis- 
erable when you are sad. Look at him as he 
lies there at your feet while you read your 
evening paper. He watches every motion with 
those steadfast, beautiful eyes. He is on the 
alert for any order you may give, sensitive to 
your slightest movement. You go away and 
leave him, he waits patiently your return. A 
long separation breaks his heart. He even re- 
fuses food and is restless and unhappy until 
your face smiles down upon him again. And 
when you meet once more with what un- 
checked enthusiasm, what frank and innocent 
delight, he greets you! Suppose misfortune 
overtakes your pathway, friends forsake you at 
the lowering of the cloud, you may be in dis- 
grace with all the world, but your dog still 
loves, still trusts, still abides friendship as 
firm as the everlasting hills. You can never 
be quite forsaken while he lives. Oh, this is 
something worth the having, is it not? Do 
you think the earth holds any reasoning 
friendship half so noble, so fine or so pure as 


the unreasoning affection of your dog? 
C ME @silvic: 


Meat Fallacy . 

While there is serious question whether man 
was originally or ought now to be absolutely 
vegetarian, modern science has made it clear 
that he eats far too much nitrogenous food, such 
as meat and eggs. This is particularly true in 
America. That a reduction in the use of meat 
and eggs is physiologically right and beneficial 
has been thoroughly shown by Professor Chit- 
tenden in his famous experiment with the 


United States soldiers and Yale students. 
Professor Chittenden’s work has put the 


science of dietetics on an entirely new basis. 
It has, however, nothing in common with the 
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vegetarian cult except that it advocates a reduc- 
tion in the use of flesh foods. 

This result, however, is directly at variance 
with the common practice in America. We have 
all been taught that meat gives strength, and 
trainers for athletic events have always given a 
great deal of beef to their men. 

In order to test the correctness of this opinion 
and to test the comparative endurance of those 
who used meat and eggs in abundance, and those 
who used them sparingly or not at all, an experi- 
ment was made with forty-nine subjects, about 
half of whom were Yale students and half other 
persons in various parts of the country. These 
tests were gymnastic tests of various kinds, the 
most striking being, perhaps, what is called deep 
knee bending, which consists in stooping and 
raising one’s self again, without stopping, as 
often as possible. es 

It was found that those who used meat and 
eggs freely could in few cases do the deep-knee 
bending more than 500 times. 
of them fainted before this figure could be 
reached, and others found themselves physically 
unable to rise the standing posture after reach- 
ing a much smaller figure. 


In fact, some 


So fatigued were they 
that they had to be aided in descending the gym- 
nasium stairs after the test, for on the first step 
when their knees bent the srength left was 
insufficient to prevent their falling. 

Though the heavy meat and egg eaters, ex- 
cept in two or three cases, were usually unable 
to do the deep-knee bending more than 500 times 
the case was altogether different with the other 
group who ate these foods sparingly. None of 
the latter believed themselves injured by the 
test, and not only were most of them able to 
exceed the 500 mark, but a large number ex- 
ceeded 1000. 

One Yale student who had eaten no meat at 
all for two years did the deep-knee bending 1800 
times, after which, instead of having to be as- 
sisted downstairs as did his meat-eating com- 
petitors, he ran several times around the gym- 
nasium track and walked up East Rock and 
back. : 

Another subject then living at Battle Creek 
did the deep-knee bending 2400 times without 
injury. This was until recently the record, but 


a few weeks ago another nurse at the Battle 
Creek Sanitori1um, who had practised thorough 
mastication and had abstained from meat and 
the excessive use of eggs, accomplished the al- 
most incredible record of 5000 times.—From the 
Boston Sunday Herald. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


Work for Horses 


During the month of August the League has 
taken from their owners eight horses, the con- 
dition of which may be judged by our vet- 
erinary doctor’s report: 1. Old swhite erse 
on a Roxbury express, emaciated and sick; 
the owner was unwilling to give up his poor 
old slave until he had got the last ounce of 
flesh out of him and had to be almost forced 
into letting the doctor’ take thé horse vand 
shoot him at once. 2. Bay horse with incur- 
able. lameness, very. stiff and painful; the 
owner gave up the horse when convinced he 
was incurable. 3. Old black horse with dis- 
located shoulder, was working in a_ barrel 
wagon; this horse was taken in trade and his 
ignorant driver did not understand his con- 
dition. 4. Peddler’shorse, old and very 
lame. 5. Peddler’s horse, old, worthless and 
suffering with abscesses; belonged in Allston. 
6. Roan, spavined, ring-bone, generally bad 
condition, working. in .a tip cart in’ Dotchester. 
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7%. Old horse in Dorchester, very bad con- 
dition. 8. Sorrel horse in peddler’s cart in 
Charlestown; very lame and whole hip wasted. 
9. Gray horse in East Boston, covered with 
fleas, starved, so lame he could not stand on 
four feet,.but kept lifting first one and then 
another foot in evident pain. 

The above nine horses were mercifully and 
immediately put out of their misery, but other 
horses have been taken by the League and 
greatly helped. Four horses belonging to an 
expressman were put in the League boarding 
stable last month very thin and tired. In two 
weeks a great improvement was noticed in 
their condition; they are gaining steadily in 
flesh, and it is evident they were half-starved, 
which, of course, accounted for their lack of 
spirit and courage to work. 

One horse that came to Pine Ridge for a 
rest, his feet being tender from long continued 
work on the pavements, returned to work last 
month in perfect condition, and being a 
boarder in the League stable, will stand a 
good chance of being kept in good condition. 
An old horse has been returned after about six 
weeks’ rest in greatly improved condition, but 
we hope to be able to persuade his owner to 
give him up to us before winter is upon us. 


We are already calling attention to our 
annual fair, which will be held in Copley Hall 
the first Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday in 
December, and asking our friends to work for 
it. We are glad to say that donations have 
begun to come in, among them being a pack- 
age of sweet English lavender from Oxford, 
England; sent by Mrs. Louise Toles, who be- 
came interested in the League when meeting 
the president in Interlaken three years ago. 

Miss Hammond has sent a number of articles, 
among them a chamois spread, brought from 


Austria. 


_ We received during the month of August 
481 dogs, 2011 cats and kittens and seven 


birds. 


Since the weather has become cooler there has 
been some falling off in the number of horses 
watered at the North and South Stations by the 


League agents. The last record was fifty in a 
day. As stated in our last issue we have watered 
over — horses since beginning this work in July 
and drivers of teams, cabs and express wagons 


have been lavish in their expressions of gratitude 


for this branch of our work. 

It is sad to state, however, that while a very 
large number of men and women have expressed, 
and are constantly expressing their praises for the 
work we do for horses, and are telling us of their 
deep sympathy for horses, the amount of money 
we receive does not at all correspond with the 
sentiments we hear expressed. Comparatively 
few persons care enough about the comfort of 
the hard-working horse to give generously to- 
ward any work done for him, and many do not 
give even the small sum they might easily spare. 

Large sums are often given other societies for 
humane education. That is the thing we need, 
they say, the education of the young. But while 
a new generation is coming up that is going to 
be very humane, these optimists think, and do 
away with all forms of suffering, what about the 
animals that are suffering now, at this moment, 


hunger, thirst, abuse, neglect at the hands of 


man? Who is going to try to alleviate their suf- 
fering? 

I will venture to say that no one humane so- 
ciety in the world is carrying on so practical a 
work for suffering animals as the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston—the first Animal Rescue 
League to be started in this country. 

We receive every dog, cat or small animal 
brought to our doors, whether it is homeless or 
one that the owner wishes to get rid of. We 
keep the most valuable dogs and cats and place 
them in good homes. We have a veterinary doc- 
tor who spends most of his time in his office at 
the League and the poor get free advice for their 
animals. We send out letters to inquire after 
the animals we have placed in homes and have a 
great many very pleasing letters in reply, often 
accompanied by photographs of the League ani- 
mals. We have a night watchman and receive 
animals in the night. We send agents after ani- 
mals when these animals cannot be brought to us. 
We have taken the very disagreeable and trying 
work of collecting unlicensed dogs in order to see 
that it is done humanely, and every poor mongrel 
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picked up on the street is carried to our pleasant, 
comfortable city quarters, fed with good meat 
and bread twice a day, given a bed at night, kept 
in yards and rooms, carefully provided with pails 
of water, for five days or longer, unless suffer- 
ing with disease. 

Our work for horses is the most humane and 
practical work ever done. Auction rooms and 
sales stables are watched and many old or worn- 
out horses bought for a small sum to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of poor and often 
cruel masters who will work them to death. Pine 
Ridge, our Home of Rest for Horses, in Dedham, 
has done an immense amount of good during the 
last year in giving vacations to tired or tempor- 
ararily disabled horses. No one can doubt the 
good that our work of watering horses at the sta- 
tions has done and our Model Boarding Stable, 
the first ever started in the world, is indisputably 
the best way ever devised to help working horses 
that are not well care for. 

But we suffer for money, for, naturally, much 
money is needed to keep up all these good and 
useful branches. There is not one of them that 
ought to be given up yet unless the public treat 
us more generously we cannot carry on so large 
a work. 

If our readers have any suggestions to make 
which will enable us to get more money we 
should be glad to hear them. We see the good 
work going on and wonder why we do not re- 
celvesmore and -greatereneip une it.. ovvV excannor 
help thinking that few persons realize the great 
need of all this work and of money to keep it 
going. 


Few societies are doing a better work in hu- 
mane education than we are doing by this pub- 
lication, which goes all over the country and 
across the water; by our annual report; by our 
story leaflets for children, as well as other hu- 
mane literature which we are circulating every 
day; also by stereoptican lectures given without 
price, yet we have never received a gift of even 
one hundred dollars to use in our educational 
work. 


A Letter 


I am now going to tell you about a little 
dog named Prince, whom I once knew... He 


did not belong to my family, but he was with 
us a good..deal. 
He was very fond of children, and would cry 


and whine when any child was being pun- 
ished. 

When Prince wanted to get into the house 
he would scratch at the door with his paws. 
Then when the door was opened, he would sit 
and wait until you told him to come in. 

Sometimes he used to follow my sister to 
school. When she got to the schoolyard she 
would say to Prince: “Now go home.” Prince 
then would turn around and run home. 

If Prince was let into a bed, he would get 
under the bedclothes at the foot of the bed. 

That is how he saved himself during a fire. 
The hallway was filled with smoke and he 
could not get out. When Prince saw that, he 
went back under the bedclothes, where he had 
been. sleeping: After the fire swaSmonmerme 
firemen found him safe in bed. 

I am now going to end up by telling you 
how Prince met his death. He was up on the 
top floor of the house. The window was open, 
and he jumped upon tke window sill to look 
out. On jumping up he slipped and fell out. 

Mary Phipps, 
Eleven years old. 


Another Gold Medal Cat 


Mrs. C.,.an American lady living in Rome, 
owned a beautiful cat, named Veronica. Veronica 
was said by her friends to be “more like a per- 
son than a cat.” 

A neighbor of Mrs. C. possessed a pet canary; 
and one day the canary escaped from its cage, and 
flew away, settling on Mrs. C.’s balcony. The 
mistress of the canary followed and tried to 
catch him; but the bird evaded her, and flew far- 
ther away out of reach, settling on a roof. 

Veronica perceived what was going on, and 
came to the rescue. She overtook the fugitive; 
and, taking him softly in her mouth, carried him 
back to the house, and laid him gently down at 
Mrs. C.’s feet safe, unhurt, and not even fright- 
ened ! 

[The Editor feels obliged to add in the man- 
ner of Miss Edgeworth: N. B.—This is a fact. 
She has been well acquainted with members of 
Mrs. C.’s family, and has no doubt of the truth 
of the story. If any one wishes to know more 
definitely whence the tale comes she can give 
names.|—Taken from The Cheerful Letter. 
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Hattie’s Kitten 


Toby Gould is a little kitten, 

She plays around the house; 
But when she gets a little bigger 
She’ll be looking for a mouse. 

But today she is a baby cat, 
She’s only three weeks old. 

But to us who love her dearly, 
She is worth her weight in gold. 
She has a gray coat on her back, 
And her eyes are heavenly blue, 
But she feels herself dressed up quite smart— 
That’s between me and you. 

I took her to a window, 

To see a passing cow, 

She then looked up into my face 
And said, “Meow, meow, meow.” 
Dear pussy. you are lovely; 

I may say you are divine, 

Only one life I have to live, 

But some say you have nine. 


—Composed by Professor Gould. 


However, we soon mistrusted that the stone, 
even, must be withheld from him. 
went wrong. 


Something 
He became nervous, almost irrita- 
ble, with a strong desire to bite something or 
somebody. He had to be attended.to like a baby; 
he was continually calling out to be taken “in” 
or “out,” as the case might. be. He wanted “gom- 
pany,’ as he used to call it, and was unwilling to 


be left alone. At our wits’-ends, we tried a pel- 
let of nux vomica, when, lo! the difficulty seemed 


to be removed, and he resumed his interest in his 
accustomed food. 

In his efforts to bite something he snapped 
at my wrist as 1 was hanging his cage on the 
Before I could make the ejaculation 
which comes from any one who is suddenly bit- 


piazza. 


DISTURBING THEIR MID-DAY NAP 


Mack and the Parrot 


Mack’s ‘idea of eating cherries differs wholly 
from that held by the human race. He discards 
the cherry and eats the stone. This naturally sug- 
gested the idea that we might keep the cherry 
and give him the stone. Of such meanness, how- 
ever, we were not capable. So it came about that 
the rich, ripe cherry would lie on the floor of the 
cage, while he worked vigorously in order to 
crack the stone and extract therefrom the little 
kernel, in which he so delighted. 


ten, he gave utterance to exactly the cry which 
came from my lips almost at the same time. 
Twice afterwards he uttered the same cry when 
he saw me, as much as to say,— 

“Yeh! didn’t it burt!’ 

One more pellet, on the next day, restored his 
mental and physical equilibrium, and he was soon 
himself again. 

His manner of eating green peas is interesting. 
He takes the pod, shells it, and bites into the pea 
in search of that precious something inside which 
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As in the case of the 
cherry, the pea is thrown away. 


is all that he cares for. 


A neighbor's cat, Baboo, came to our piazza 
for a saucer of milk, which we gave her. Indig- 
nant at this, Mack screamed out: 

“Go right away! You can’t stop here!” repeat- 
ing the words several times over. I said: “Poor 
kitty is hungry! She won't touch you! Let her 
eat her breakfast, just as you do!” 

No more screams; and he seems to be recov- 
ering from the habit of driving people and ant- 
mals away from the house, if for any reason he 
does not like them. 

One morning, while I was removing his night 
covering from the cage, I happened to say: “It’s 
good to see Mackie again!” 

“That’s all right!’ was his quiet reply. 

I chanced to remark: “Mackie is a very pretty 
boy!” His reply was,— 

“T don’t care about it!’ whereupon I said, 
apropos of the cloudy day: 

“You wish to see the sun shine? 
tomorrow.” 

“T thought that!’ said Mack philosophically. 


It will shine 


Puss and Her Three Kittens 


Our old cat has kittens three; 
What do you think their names should be? 
One is a tabby with emerald eyes, 
And a tail that’s long and slender; 
But into a temper she quickly flies, 
If you ever by chance offend her. 
I think we shall call her this— 
I think we shall call her that; 
Now, don’t you fancy ‘“Pepper-pot” 
A nice name for a cat? 


One is black, with a frill of white, 
And her feet are all white fur, too; 

If you stroke- her, she carries her tail upright, 
And quickly begins to purr, too. 

I think we shall call her this— ve 
I think we shall call her that; 

Now, don’t you fancy “Sootikin” 
A nice name for a cat? 


One is a tortoise-shell, yellow and black, 
With a lot of white about him; 
If you tease him, at once he sets up his back; 
He’s a quarrelsome Tom, ne’er doubt him! 
I think we shall call him this— 
I think we shall call him that; 
Now, don’t you fancy “Scratchaway” 
A nice name for a cat? 


AFREE CLINIC 
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Our old cat has kittens three, 

And I fancy these their names will be: 
““Pepper-pot”—“Sootikin”—“Scratchaway”—There! 
Were there ever kittens with these to compare? 
And we ¢all the old mother—now, what do you think? 
“Tabitha Longclaws Tidlewink!”’ 


—Thomas Hood, Jr. 


Pets Cared For by E. L. S., 


691 Adams St., Dorchester 


g Yars Experience 


FOR ANIMALS 
OF THE POOR 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the best care 
that veterinary Skill can provide. Everything new, modern 
and complete. Out-door exercising yards, private wards 
operating room. constant attendance. Open day and night. 


SAMUEL FP. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 


Dogs: and Cats Bearded at Small Cost 


Animal Rescue League Post Cards, 


A Series of 16 Post Cards in Black, Blue 
and Bronze Green 
Cards mailed post-paid for 30 cents a dozen or 


$2.50 a hundred. Orders for less than one dozen 
not supplied by mail. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAQUE, 


5 1 Carver Street, Boston. 


am 


} 
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Loox For AUSTIN ONEverY CAKE 


Manufactured by 


AUSTIN BISCUIT COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


Haymarket 151 Established 1887 


W. H. McLELLAN 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


AWNINGS, TENTS, FLAGS, WINDOW 
SHADES ° | 


Drapery Poles, Rods and Trimmings 
WEDDING CANOPIES TO LET 
BOAT COVERS Sli Ay at OOS 
Haymarket Square, Boston 


Please mention this Paper 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . 


Telephone, 1546-3 Cambridge 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 


oo ©O 6 P.M. DAILY. 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. All 
grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesrooms, from the 
least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered cases to 
the most expensive polished hard woed, quartered oak, 
mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zine, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Teiephone, Roxbury 72 


George H. Waterman Frank 8. Waterman 


LYTIAN 
Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


The Great Dust Layer, Germ Destroyer aud Deodorizer 


ESPECIALLY VALUABLE TO THOSE HAVING 
DOGS AND CATS 


ECYPTIAN SPRAY MFC. CO. 


Tel, 579 Main 129 Pearl Street 


Every Junior Member of the Animal Rescue 
League should have one of these badges made 
om of oxidized silver, same size 
and pattern as shown in cut 
Puce To cents teach. y.By 
mail 12 cents. In ordering, 
specify whether stick-pin or 
button is wanted. 
Address all orders to The Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass 
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A GROUP OF ANIMAL STORIES 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


Whose Home is the Wilderness? 


New chapters in the life of the forest, in Mr. 
Long’s most fascinating style. 


Brier-Patch Philosophy By ‘Peter Rabbit” 
A volume of cheerful philosophy. 


Northern Trails 


Stories of the wild life of Labrador and New- 
foundland.’ The white wolf, salmon, wild goose and 
polar bear are some of the animals whose ways are 
studied. 


Wayeeses: The White Wolf 


A reprint from that portion of ‘‘ Northern 
Trails’’ which has aroused the most discussion. 


School of the Woods 


‘School of the Woods” shows Mr. Long to be 
a keen observer and truthful recorder. 


Following the Deer 
A huge buck is here followed through the chang- 
ing seasons—sum mer, autumn and winter. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


A Little Brother to the Bear 


The atmosphere of the big wood so pervades the 
book, that the reader feels as if he were in the forest 
watching, listening and seeing for himself. 


Beasts of the Field 


A collection of Mr. Long’s animal stories in 
the first three volumes of the Wood Folk Series. 


Fowls of the Air 


Mr. Long’s bird stories, which appeared in the 
first three volumes of the Wood Folk Series. 


JUST ISSUED 


Our Domestic Animals 

Their Habits, Intelligence and ~ Usefulness. 
Translated from the French of Gos. de Voigt by 
K. P. Wormeley. Edited for America by Charles 
Wm. Burkett. A book which helps man to appre- 
ciate more fully the value of his fricnds, the animals. 
The book is elaborately illustrated. 


Trade Department 
29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


FEED 


OLD 


DOG BREAD 


If You Wish 
Healthy, 
Strong 

and Active 

Dogs 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown, Mass. 


GRIST MILL 


Za 


yet IGT FORSPRATIS 


D0G CAKES 


Forty generations of prize-winning dogs have eaten our 


biscuits. 


We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 
Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Pigeons, Game, 
Birds, Fish 


Send for FREE Catalogue, “DOG CULTURE,” which 


contains much valuable information. 


Newark, N. J. Cleveland, Ohio 
St, Louis, Mo. Boston, Mass- 
San Francisco,Cal. Montreal, Can. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 
(Am.) Ltd. 


